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limbers  assault  Old 
It.  Timp  - 50th  year 


)re  than  2500  persons  are  ex- 
e<f  to  reach  the  top  ot  Mt. 
panogos  July  21.  Fifty  years 
22  people  made  the  ascent. 

4K  GOLDEN  Anniversary 
ho  hike  will  be  celebrated 
year  with  a specially  des- 
d Summit  Club  badge  for 
who  reach  the  “Little 
se  on  Top.”  This  house  was 
from  Timp  Sticks  for  hon* 
individuals,  guest  dignitar- 
and  other  notable  events, 
le  living  members  of  the  or- 
U hike  will  be  invited  to  at- 
banquet  in  their  honor 
Fuly  22.  They  will  also  be 
ial  guests  at  the  traditional 
ram  at  Aspen  Grove  the  ev- 
g before  the  hike. 

IK  IDEA  for  making  the 
j lal  hike  a community  pro- 
was  conceived  by  the  late 
] ?ne  L.  Roberts,  former  di- 
)r  of  athletics  at  BYU.  In 
ust,  1909,  he  was  invited  to 
J a group  led  by  the  late 
John  C.  Swenson,  professor 
jciology.  But  it  was  not  un- 
t 912  that  the  first  22  hikers 
ed  up  the  mountain  to  of- 
■ :^lly  inaugurate  the  first  an- 
community  hike, 
le  first  hikers  had  no  trail, 
; the  rocky  terrain  and  dense 
i rgrowth  made  walking  dif- 
f t.  The  hike  was  made  in  two 
s ?s.  The  first  stage  was  from 
\ wood  to  Aspen  Grove.  After 
at  •£  dent  rest  the  group  went 
Aspen  Grove  to  the  sum- 
rf 

DRAG  ROAD  to  Aspen 
(|e  from  Wildwood  was  made 
v years  later  but  it  was  so 

"lace  Corps 
1 ains  youth 
go  abroad 

\SHINGTON  •—  The  Peace 
. C s is  in  business. 

K MONTHS  ago,  it  was  just 
1 a impaign  phrase  that  had 
the  public  imagination, 
months  ago  it  came  to  life 
i.'.  o aper,  when  President  Ken- 
n signed  an  executive  order 
ing  it,  and  named  his 
l>|ier-in-law,  Sargent  Shriv- 
its  director. 

w the  corps  is  a flesh-and- 
b [ reality.  It  has  a headquar- 
staff  of  150  people  bustling 
a id  on  three  floors  of  a com- 
ial  office  building  two 
s from  the  White  House. 
ID  — MORE  important — it 
ibout  200  real  life  young 
leans  already  in  training, 
Dllege  campuses  in  Texas, 
and  N.J.,  for  voluntary 
' in  underdeveloped  coun- 
t 

oral  hundred  additional 
o<  members  will  be  selected 
ent  to  training  centers  dur- 
ir  ^uly  and  August.  By  Sep- 
T,  the  first  contingent  will 
gi  )i*oad. 

E Pl-LACE  Corps  projects 
h;  been  approved — in  Ghana, 
ti  'hilippines,  Colombia,  Chile 
,j  he  Caribbean  Island  of  St. 
L . Others  are  in  the  work 
U ;ndia,  Pakistan,  Thailand, 
ia  and  several  Latin  A- 
titCi  an  countries.  Officials  es- 
>tl  e that  1,000  corps  mem- 
b(  .vill  be  on  the  job  overseas 
route  to  foreign  posts  by 
dAd  of  the  year. 


b 
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rough  that  at  times  the  hikers 
had  to  put  the  contents  of  the 
wagons  on  their  backs  so  that 
the  wagons  could  make  it  over 
particularly  bad  places. 

The  pre-hike  program  has 
been  a part  of  the  tradition  of 
the  hike  early  in  its  history. 
Hike  participants  sit  around  a 
bonfire  and  sing,  tell  stories  and' 
enjoy  the  beauties  around  them. 


Dance  tonight 

Tonite,  stag  or  drag,  stu- 
dents will  dance  to  the  mu.sic 
of  Grady  Edenfield  at  the 
weekly  studentbody  dance  at 
9 p.m.  on  the  patio  of  the  Liv- 
ing ('enter. 

Dance  chairman,  Richard 
Allen,  says  a fine  intermis- 
sion program  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

Admission  by  ac-tivity  OArd 
or  twenty-five  cents  permits 
an  evening  of  dancing,  soc- 
ializing, entertainment,  and 
refreshments. 


Guest  dramatist  gives 
play  about  Jewish  life 


Dybbuk — a wandering  spirit 
has  taken  possession  of  a living 
person.  This  title  fits  well  the 
play  that  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  studentbody  July  12-14  at 
8:15  p.m.  in  the  Joseph  Smith 
Auditorium. 

THE  PLA'F  was  selected  by 
Dr.  Harold  I.  Hansen  of  the 
Speech  Department  as  memor- 
ial to  the  six  million  Jews  who 


Water  supply  affected  by  storm 


Heavy  rains  falling  on  ex- 
tr(?mely  dry  and  denuded  moun- 
tain slopes  brought  traces  of 
mud  and  debris  into  Provo’s  cul- 
inary water  mains  Wednesday,  ' 
but  Mayor  Lloyd  L.  Cullimore 
assured  residents  that  this  con- 
dition would  not  last  more  than 
24  hours. 

(•OMPI.AINTS  were  received' 
on  sandy  and  muddy  water,  with 
one  gallon  samples  taken  on 
Columbia  Lane  showing  heavy 
silt  and  sand  with  particles  of 
what  appeared  to  be  plant  life. 

The  mayor  said  that  the  tor- 
rential rain  Tuesday  had  caused 
a number  of  slides  and  flood# 
with  muddy  water  the  inevit- 
able result.  However,  he  said 
disturbed'  culinary  water 
coming  from  springs  within 
fenced  areas  which  would  n<N 
have  been  contaminated  by  hu- 
mans or  livestock. 

WATER  from  Bunnells  Fork 
spring  and  other  open  areas 
used  by  the  city  for  culinary 
water  were  turned  off  all  day 
Wednesday  to  prevent  possible 
contamination.  The  city’s  tanks 
were  filled  Tuesday  evening  and 
water  from  these  sources  did 
not  enter  the  system  after  the 
downpour. 

Earlier  in  the  year  Dr.  C.  M. 
Smith,  head  of  the  city-county 
health  department,  submitted  a 
letter  to  the  city  council  recom- 
mending that  water  from  Bun- 
nells Fork  not  be  used,  since 
this  area  is  open  to  possible 
contamination  by  livestock  and 
humans. 

ORDINARY  chlorination  does 
not  give  sufficient  protection 
against  organic  debris,  since  or- 
ganic material  has  the  capacity 
to  absorb  chlorine  and  diminish 
its  effectiveness  as  a purifying 
agent,  according  to  Glenn  Sag- 
ers, health  department. 

The  mayor  expressed  the  op- 
inion that  while  the  use  of  this 
open  spring  may  have  some 
danger  under  certain  conditions 
— yet  because  of  the  severe 
drought  this  year  the  city  must 
have  this  culinary  water  source 
to  keep  taps  running  and  lawns 
watered. 

THE  ONLY  other  alternative, 
if  the  city  is  to  be  kept  with 
sufficient  water,  he  said,  is  to 
use  river  water,  which  would  be 
infinitely  worse. 

Mayor  Cullimore  said  that 
the  problem  of  disturbed  water 
following  a heavy  storm  is  not 
a new  one,  but  he  added  that 
there  should  be  no  more  trouble 
unless  the  area  is  hit  by  another 
intense  rain. 

HE  SAID  the  city  is  actively 
working  to  secure  more  ade- 
quate water  provisions  and  pres- 
ently is  planning  to  cover 
springs  which  provide  culinary 
water.  However,  he  said,  there 
are  so  many  things  which  have 


not  been  done  it  will  take  time, 
money  and  workers  to  achieve 
these  goals.  He  asked  the  coop- 


eration and  support  of  Provo 
residents  in  working  toward 
these  ends. 


Studentbody  officers  plan 
activities  of  summer  school 

Spending  a budget  of  $3500  in  a full  summer  of 
activities  is  the  job  of  summer  studentbody  president 
Robert  Peterso  nand  vice-president  Orion  Wood. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  areas  of  jurisdiction  overlap, 
Peterson  performs  the  administrative  duties,  represents 
the  studentbody,  directs  the  assemblies,  presides  at 
meeting  and  handles  student  relations. 

All  summer  activities — the  Watermelon  Bust,  the 
Summer  Formal,  the  weekly  dances,  the  Chicken-fry, 
and  the  Senior  Breakfast — fall  under  the  charge  of 
Orion  Wood.  Together,  the  officers  appoint  chairmen 
of  activities. 

Secretary-treasurer  Mary  Carter  records  the  min- 
utes and  keeps  the  summer  hist-^ry. 

THE  SUMMER  studentbody  officers  have  no  jur- 
isdiction over  activities  occurring  during  summer  term 
which  have  been  previously  carried  out  under  the  regu- 
lar school  year  officials. 

The  Traffic  Court,  directed  by  Royal  Peterson, 
carries  from  winter  to  summer.  A dress  standards  com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  to  review  and  formulate  policy 
on  dress  problems. 

To  be  eligible  for  office,  a candidate  must  have  a 
2.5  average  and  be  registered  for  both  terms  of  summer 
school. 


were  destroyed  by  Hitler.  It  por- 
trays Jewish  life  in  the  villages 
of  eastern  Europe  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

“It  is  a picture  of  dire  priva- 
tion,” explains  Mr.  Gorelik,  “but 
one  aflame  with  the  presence  of 
the  Creator,  the  rhapsody  of 
His  saints  and  the  fervent  ac- 
ceptance of  His  miracles.” 

MARTHA  HENSTRON  has 
been  cast  in  the  lead  role  as 
Leah,  a young  bride-to-be.  Play- 
ing the  male  lead  opposite  her 
as  Hannon  will  be  Gary  Ste- 
wart. Supporting  the  leads  will 
be  Max  Golightly  as  Rabbi  Az- 
rael;  Robert  Hicks  as  Rabbi 
Shimshon ; Lee  Scanlon  as 
Leah’s  father;  Merle  Schriner 
as  Leah’s  old  nurse,  and  Carol 
Lynn  Wright  as  her  friend. 

This  play  has  become  one  of 
the  world  classics  of  dramatic 
literature.  It  has  been  presented 
the  world  over  since  its  first 
presentation  in  1920  at  the  Hab- 
ima  Theatre,  the  state  theatre 
of  Israel. 

MR.  GORELIK,  who  has  spent 
forty-two  years  in  the  theatre, 
is  directing  the  play.  He  has 
joined  the  Speech  Department 
staff  at  Brigham  Young  Univ- 
ersity at  the  request  of  Dr.  Han- 
sen. During  the  regular  school 
year,  Mr.  Gorelik  is  Research 
Professor  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  where  he  is  experi- 
menting with  new  methods  and 
forms  of  drama. 

For  those  who  do  not  like 
Shakespeare  because  he  is  too 
difficult  to  understand,  have 
cause  for  encouragement.  Last 
year  Mr.  Gorelik  presented  “An- 
notated Hamlet,”  as  an  experi- 
ment. 

IN  THIS  presentation  he  took 
the  thoughts  of  Shakespeare, 
placed  them  in  a more  modern 
setting  and  gave  them  under- 
standable language. 


Berlin  crisis  reveals  Communist 
campaign  to  divert  Americans 

Germany  this  fall.  Russian  and  Communist 
officials  now  are  soft  pedaling  Khrushchev’s 
year-end  deadline  for  the  allies  to  get  out 
of  Red-encircled  Berlin  or  face  the  possi- 
bility of  a new  blockade. 

American  officials  know  that  tension  is 
increasing  between  Moscow  and  Peiping  be- 
cause of  differences  over  how  to  handle 
cold  war  issues.  The  Chinese  consistently 
have  wanted  a tougher  approach,  have 
shown  greater  willingness  to  risk  war  with 
the  ^^est. 

HOWEVER,  top  U.  S.  Officials  frankly 
acknowledge  they  have  no  evidence  yet  to 
support  the  latest  and  most  spectacular  re- 
ports of  Sino-Soviet  feuding. 

These  reports,  published  in  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London,  assert  that  Khrushchev 
has  sent  a letter  to  Communist  parties  in 
some  foreign  countries  sharply  denouncing 
Red  China’s  policy  as  one  likely  to  lead  to 
war. 

TRUE  OR  NOT,  U.  S.  officials  are  fear- 
ful that  some  sectors  of  U.  S.  opinion  feel 
it  would  be  better  to  strike  a compromise 
deal  with  a peacefully  inclined  Russia,  than 
risk  all-out  conflict. 

Kennedy  so  far  has  failed  to  take  a de- 
cisive step  on  two  major  lines  of  action  in 
the  Berlin  and  German  situation. 


by  Stewart  Hensley 
United  Press  International 

WASHINGTON — There  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  a coordinated  Communist  cam- 
paign to  blunt  President  Kennedy’s  efforts 
to  alert  the  American  public  to  the  peril 
of  the  Berlin  situation. 

THIS  COMMUNIST  “soft  sell”  if  suc- 
cessful, also  could  seriously  hamper  plans 
to  strengthen  NATO  against  renewed  Rus- 
sian pressure  in  Europe, 

While  Kennedy  ponders  the  need  for 
partial  U.  S.  mobilization  and  strengthened 
American  Wees  in  Europe,  the  Commun- 
ists have  started  talking  about  possible  ne- 
gotiations. 

AS  THE  PRESIDENT  and  his  top  ad- 
visers consider  ways  to  prepare  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  stern  steps  to  meet  a show- 
down over  Berlin,  reports  of  sharply  in- 
creased bitterness  between  Russia  and  Red 
China  have  been  permitted  to  leak  through 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Each  day  brings  a new  rash  of  hints 
from  Communist  sources  in  London,  Paris 
and  elsewhere  that  Soviet  Leader  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev  is  really  anxious  for  some  form 
of  negotiations  with  the  West. 

THE  LATEST  reports  are  that  he  wants 
a Big  Four  summit  meeting  on  Berlin  and 


Summer  Universe 


The 


Ou/ck/es  . 


EDITOR’S  DESKI 


pAvryday  there  comes  to  the  editor's  desk  a greet  volume  of  m^erial. 
Prom  that  collection,  in  this  column,  will  be  printed  contributions  of 
outstanding  value  and  content. 


The  following  article  is  the  fourth  in  a series  by  Dr.  Kd- 
•win  Read,  director  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  Lab- 
oratory School,  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  students 
learn  general  concepts. 


DIRECTING  STUDENTS 
IN  ACQUIRING  GENERALIZATIONS 
Part  IV 

Mental  Processes  of  Generalization  Formulation 


Generalization  can  also  be  developed  in  another  way : 
by  deduction  alone.  Using  this  approach  the  mind  simply 
makes  deductions  from  other  established  generalizations. 
It  i.s  this  kind  of  reasoning  which  is  used  so  commonly  in 
geometry,  and  in  the  solution  of  mysteries  (if  one  is  a 
reader  of  Sherlock  Holmes’  tales  with  their  familiar  text, 

, . . “Amazing  deduction,  my  dear  Watson.’’) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  logical  reasoning  is  the  method 
used  in  the  solution  of  many  crimes.  To  illu.strate,  let  us 
recreate  a crime  scene  which  has  jirobably  lieen  enacted 
hundreds  of  times.  A man  who  left  his  office  in  order,  re- 
turned the  following  morning  to  find  it  in  a state  of  utter 
disorder,  with  safe  door  ajar,  drawers  open,  and  {)ai>ers 
scattered  al>out.  His  mind  immediately  and  automatically 
concludes  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  burglary.  Why 
does  he  make  such  a generalization  ? He  cap  see  no  burglar, 
nor  are  there  any  tools  of  burglary  left  around.  His  auto- 
matic generalization  is  the  product  of  another  generaliza- 
tion which  has  been  a i>art  of  his  store  of  knowledge  for 
many  year.s.  It  might  be  worded  in  this  way:  “When  burg- 
lars enter  a place  of  business  for  the  puipose  of  burglary, 
they  look  through  drawers,  files,  safes  and  other  places 
where  items  of  monetary  value  might  be  kept.” 

Recognizing  that  there  may  l>e  other  possible  explana- 
tions for  the  state  of  his  office  he  sets  out  to  test  his  in- 
ference. If  this  is  a case  of  burglary,  he  reasons,  tliere  will 
l>e  evidence  of  an  ilegal  entry  into  the  building.  There  will 
likely  be  signs  that  the  safe  has  l>een  forcibly  opened,  and 
there  will  be  certain  valuables  missing.  His  investigation 
proves  positive,  thus  confirming  his  original  conclusion.  The 
idea  first  suggested  deductively  from  another  generaliza- 
tion has  thus  been  used  to  reason  out  hypothetically  certain 
aditional  particulars  not  yet  observed  that  ought  to  be  pre- 
sent if  the  inference  is  correct.  This  reasoning  is  followed 
by  further  observation  for  the  puipose  of  investigating  these 
aditional  particulars.  If  the  investigation  proves  to  l>e  posi- 
tive, tlie  suggested  relationship  of  elements  is  confirmed, 
and  the  generalization  thus  established. 


Wet  riders 
bear  storm 
nuisance 


Neither  rain  nor  dampened 
spirits  daunted  determined  cy- 
clists as  five  BYU  students  and 
faculty  members  pedaled 
through  inclement  weather  dur- 
ing the  holiday. 

Although  downpours  soaked 
bikes  and  riders  alike,  these 
five  enthusia.sts  cycled  from 
Mirror  Lake  in  the  High  Uinta 
Mountains  to  Heber,  Utah,  a dis- 
tance of  some  40  miles. 

At  Hel>er  the  trek  ended  as 
all  packed  equipment  into  a- 
waiting  cars  and  rode  home  in 
covered  vehicles. 


Western  Dance 

The  Western  Club  will  hold  a 
dance,  Saturday,  July  8,  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  the  multi-purpose  area 
of  the  Smith  Family  Living 
Center.  Intermission  and  re- 
freshments are  part  of  the 
dance  agenda.  Everyone  is  in- 
vited. 


IK’s  meet  tonight 

Intercollegiate  Knights  will 
meet  Friday,  July  7 at  6:30  p. 
m.  in  278  Knight  Bldg.  All  mem- 
bers are  urged  to  attend. 


Workers  needed 


Anyone  interested  in  serving 
on  the  Summer  School  Student- 
body  committees,  for  dances, 
parties,  etc.,  may  sign  up  in 
the  basement  of  Student  Ser- 
vice Center,  next  to  the  IOC  of- 
fice entrance. 


Biochemist  appointed 


Educational  Implications 

Since  the  introduction  to  this  paper,  attention  his  been 
given  to  two  aspects  of  how  generalizations  are  acquired; 
namely  (1)  the  nature  and  definitions  of  generalization, 
and  (2)  the  thought  processes  involved  in  their  formulation. 
It  was  demonstrated  that  general  concepts,  can  be  developed 
in  two  ways:  (1)  by  the  Wo-movement  thought  process  of 
induction-deduction,  and  (2)  by  a deductive  process  which 
employs  other  acquired  educational  implications.  The  reader 
is  now  invited  to  consider  the  educational  implications  of 
this  discussion. 

Fifty  years  ago  John  Dewey  wrote : 

In  some  school  subjects  . . .,  the  pupils  are 
immersed  in  details ; their  minds  are  loaded  with 
disconnected  items  (whether  gleaned  by  observa- 
tion and  memory,  or  accepted  on  hearsay  and  auth- 
ority). Induction  is  treated  as  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  the  amas-sing  of  facts,  of  particular  isolat- 
ed pieces  of  information.  That  these  items  are  edu- 
cative only  as  suggesting  a view  of  some  large  situ- 
ation in  which  the  particulars  are  included  and 
thereby  accounted  for,  is  ignored. 

These  words  are  probably'  as  appropriate  today  as  they 
■were  in  his  time.  Too  frequently  we  fail  to  direct  the  stu- 
dent’s thinking  beyond  the  informational  details  of  a subject 
to  the  foiTOulation  of  impoi'tant  meanings  or  universals. 
This  criticism  can  l>e  leveled,  for  example,  at  the  science 
teacher  who  so  engages  his  students  in  the  manipulation  of 
materials  or  in  the  technical  applications  of  science  that 
they  fail  to  see  the  scientific  principles  involved.  English 
teachers,  too,  are  inclined  to  involve  their  pupils  in  the  ai>- 
plication  of  a multiplicity  of  language  rules  without  first 
ensuring  that  they  are  — understo(^.  There  is  ample  evidence 
of  this  in  the  inadequancy  of  many  high  school  and  college 
students  in  communicative  skills : inadequacies  which 
are  certainly  not  the  result  of  lack  of  exposure  to  the  rules 
of  good  communication,  for  these  rules  are  viewed  and  re- 
viewed in  our  schools  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  grades, 
and  again  in  college. 

What  we  fail  to  see  as  teachers  is  that  undei*standings, 
generalizations,  if  you  like,  are  acquired  by  the  individual 
not  taught  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term.  Like  concep- 
tualization. generalization  is  a personal  matter;  it  takes 
place  within  the  mind  of  the  individual  as  a result  of  ex- 
perience. Does  this  mean  that  the  teacher  has  no  role  to 
play  in  the  fonnulation  of  generalizations?  Certainly  not. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  concept  teaching,  the  teacher’s  role 
is  very  important,  and  will  be  considered  next. 


Dr.  L<*o  P.  Vernon,  world-fam- 
ous biochemi.st  at  Brigham 
Young  University  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  research  at 
the  Charles  F.  Kettering"  Photo- 
synthesis Laboratories  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio. 

He  graduated  from  BYU  in 
1948  with  a B.A.  degree.  In  1954 
he  reurned  to  join  the  staff  in 
the  Chemistry  Department. 

Currently  he  is  on  sabbatical 
leave  in  Sweden  working  with 
Hugo  Theorell,  a Nobel  Prize 
winner  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Vernon  has  done  exten- 
sive research  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  and  BYU. 


Students  learn  new 
languages  abroad 


‘Perhaps  the  most  effective 
extra-campus  activity  in  which 
the  language  department  partic- 
ipates is  the  foreign  resident 
program,”  said  Dr,  H.  Darrel 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Department, 

This  program,  designed  to 
give  students  intensive  training 
in  foreign  languages,  enables 
the  students  to  fulfill  a complete 
college  year  of  language  study 
in  one  summer. 

The  most  unique  part  of  the 
program,  according  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, is  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  native-speaking  homes.  Stu- 
dents attend  universities  in  the 
foreign  country. 

Directing  the  programs  are 
Dr.  R.  Max  Rogers  in  Austria, 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Lee  in  Paris, 
France,  Dr.  M.  Carl  Gibson  in 
Spain,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  in 
Quebec,  and  Dr,  C.  Dixon  An- 
derson in  Mexico. 


(To  be  continued) 
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the  editor,  written  to  inform,  influence  and  enters 
tain.  The  editor  assumes  personal  responsibility  foi 
matter  herein  contained. 


John  Laurence  Day,  editor  of  the  Daily  Universe,  19r>9- 
60,  is  presently  workhig  in  the  Buenos  Aires  bureau  of  Un- 
ited Press  International,  a world-wide  news  service.  Larry^" 
has  graciously  consented  to  write  for  the  Summer  Universe, 
as  its  South  American  “correspondent.” 

THE  FOLLOWING  article  covers  the  meeting  of  Ar- 
gentina’s Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Adolfo  Mugica  and  United 
Nations  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Tliis  meeting  oir 
June  7,  was  held  while  Ambassador  Stevenson  was  making 
his  South  American  tour. 

Of  particular  intere.st  here  is  the  feeling  of  South  Am- 
ericans. reflected  by  Dr.  Mugica.  As  Larry  Day  puts  it,  “Un- 
derneath the  song  and  ceremony  and  ‘We  like  Uncle  Sam’. 
Argentina  has  some  gripes  to  tell  Adlai.” 


John  Laurence  Day 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Argentina’s  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Adolfo  JIugica  to- 
night, (June  7)  pledged  Argentine  support  to  the  Inter- 
American  Alliance  for  Progress.  He  said  “Tell  President 
Kennedy  that  we  are  ready  to  take  part  in  the  task  which 
lies  before  us.  Tell  him  that  he  has  not  been  mistaken  ir 
proclaiming  the  strength  of  Argentine  friendship.” 

IN  THE  SAME  SPEECH,  however.  Dr.  Mugica  outlincc 
certain  conditions  uixm  whicli  hemispheric  cooperation  for 
mutual  progress  must  be  ba.sed.  He  stated  specifically  thai 
“unilateral  action  in  cores  of  hemispheric  tension,  undesir- 
able and  grave  as  they  may  be,  could  result  in  multiplica- 
tion of  those  tensions  rather  than  a relieving  of  them.” 

Dr.  Muglica  gave  the  remarks  in  tlie  form  of  a toas’ 
at  a dinner  held  in  the  honor  of  visiting  UN  Ambassadoi 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

IN  REPLYING  to  the  toast  Ambassador  Stevensoi 
praised  “Argentina’s  determined  recovery  from  jiast  mis 
fortunes  and  the  demonstrations  of  respect  for  freedom,  in 
dividual  integrity  and  stable  economic  base  which  are  every 
where  present.” 

He  said  he  accepted  the  conditions  ui>on  which  Dr.  Mug 
ica  pledged  Argentine  cooperation  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog 
ress,  speaking  specifically  of  individual  freedom  and  th‘ 
importance  of  national  intei'est. 

IN  HIS  TOAST  Dr.  Mugica  praised  Stevenson,  sayin; 

“you  Ambassador  Stevenson  are  one  of  the  most  promineni 
men  of  the  United  States  and  the  world.”  He  praised  Steven 
son  for  having  been  the  individual  most  responsible  for  call 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  that  new  nationQ 
and  the  backward  i)eoples  of  the  world  are  changing  the  enj“^  ' 
tire  structure  of  inteniational  politics. 

Tlie  Argentine  foreign  minister  praised  the  U.  S.  Mai 
shall  Plan,  which  he  said  was  “The  savior  of  Western  Eu-^ 
rope.”  He  said  it  was  particularly  notable  that  this  plan  gavel 
tremendous  economic  and  monetary  aid  to  distressed  nations 
without  compromising  their  national  sovereignty  and  natioi  “ 
al  self-detremination. 

REGARDING  ARGENTINA’S  participation  in  intei 
American  cooperation.  Dr.  Mugica  said  “if  it  is  true  that  war 
need  aid  in  augmenting  our  potential  and  bettering  our  ef“ 
ficacy,  we  are  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  assume  our  ol 
ligations  in  the  Western  American  community.” 

“We  know  that  America  needs  friends  and  not  .‘iatel 
lites,”  said  Dr.  Mugica,  “and  that-  America  realizes  th; 
friends  have  the  right  as  well  as  the  obligation  to  freely  e: 
press  their  point  of  view  and  affirm  their  national  intere; 
in  order  to  impede  the  propagation  of  dangerous  and  alien. 

STEVENSON,  in  addition  to  accepting  the  condition 
of  cooi>eration  and  praising  Argentina’s  economic  recover; 
said  that  it  is  important  tiiat  liemisphere  countries  not  onl 
“recognize  our  differences  but  recognize  also,  and  consol 
date  the  areas  of  cooperation.” 
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ild  library  dedication  reveals  interesting  insight 


si 


ill 


by  Judy  Bubb 
aiverse  Feature  Editor 
lere  is  one  name  that 
out  preeminently  over 
aAhers  in  the  Church  when 
it  nes  to  books,  and  that  is 
J.  Grant,”  said  Brigham 
University  President 
^Uin  S.  Harris  at  the  dedi- 
of  the  Heber  J.  Grai^ 
ry,  October  16,  1925. 
ESIDENT  HARRIS, 
ng  a congregation  filled 
the  spirit  of  appreciation, 
cJiiued  by  explaining  that 
lent  Grant,  because  of  his 
•^io  for  books,  had  given  away 
tl  ands  of  volumes. 

ends,  alumni,  students  and 
‘ifj  .y  crowded  the  second  floor 
o:  =“  new  building  as  the  ded- 
n ceremonies  proceeded. 
Tcction  of  the  new  library 
wiheraldod  as  a great  new 
si  in  making  BYU  a modern 
p;  essive  university. 

TRIAUCIl  OF  THE  LDS 
C di.  Hyrum  G.  Smith,  of* 
ft  the  invocation  at  the  ded- 
ceremony.  Following 
hjProsident  Harris  described 
tl  leed  for  the  edifice,  the 
d on  to  build,  and  the  gift  of 
rr  y by  the  Church  making 
iic<  ruction  possible. 

illenging  Matthew  Arnold’s 
si  nent  that  the  United  States 
if  uninteresting  country.  Dr. 
iiG  ;e  Thomas,  president  of  the 
jU  ‘rsity  of  Utah,  commented 
t!  he  interest  of  America  lies 
pioneering  spirit  ‘‘not  as 
yin  the  finished  product  of 
b rt.” 

EN,  PRESIDENT  Elmer 
P son  of  Utah  Agricultural 
C ^e  advocated  integrity  as 
force. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  member 
‘-*o|e  Quorum  of  the  Twelve, 
•ssed  the  purpose  of  educa* 
;til  in  Zion.  ‘‘Here  in  these 
h ” he  said  ‘‘will  their  minds 
' lb  ade  upon  the  vital  issues  of 
li 

RICHARD  R.  Lyman, 
n^aer  of  the  Quorum  of  the 
e;  Mr.  C.  N.  Jensen,  state 
•s^intendent : and  President 


Taylor  of  the  Board  of 
addressed  the  assem* 


T 
irflT 
b 

sing  the  ceremony,  Presi* 
...d4  Heber  J.  Grant  explained 
upact  of  books  on  his  life 
a:  asked  ‘‘that  the  hearts  of 
,tl  aints  might  never  become 
;^med,  that  knowledge  of  the 
of  the  Church  of  Christ 
grow  and  increase  with 
of  understanding.” 

THE  SI  MMER  of  1923, 
Indent  Harris  presented  the 
T of  erecting  a new  library 
t«|ampensate  for  the  inade- 
‘ facilities,  lack  of  class* 
s,  and  fire  hazards  of  the 
nt  building. 

appropriation  was  make 


rtl  ollowing  spring,  with  Jos* 


Nelson  as  architect.  Paul 


,r|;en  of  Salt  Lake  City  was 
the  contract.  The  build* 
;ost  $125,000  and  the  fur* 
.igs  $40,000.  Conservative 
vf;,  stressing  structural  dur* 
y and  service  to  the  school 
v\4  applied. 

erlooking  Utah  Valley,  the 


two*story  Grant  Library  is  a 
‘‘handsome  glazed  granite  brick 
structure,  fire  proof  and 
thorough  modern  in  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  and  equip- 
ment” according  to  the  1925  re- 
port. 

EACH  FLOOR  65  by  100  feet 
contains  reading  rooms,  steel 
stacks,  and  selected  oak  library 
tables. 

The  floor  is  laid  in  heavy  lin- 
oleum ‘‘eliminating  all  noise 
that  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
moving  of  chairs  or  walking  a- 
bout  the  room.” 

Lack  of  adequate  library  fa- 
cilities again  faced  the  admin- 
istration who  announced  plans 
to  build  a five-story  library  at 
the  center  of  the  future  cam- 
pus, the  largest  single  building 
on  campus. 

AS  THE  YEARS  passed  by, 
and  the  studentbody  grew  from 
a meager  700,  to  an  undreamed 
of  10,000,  again  new  considera- 
tion had  to  be  made.  Not  only 
had  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased immensely,  but  the 
sheer  volume  of  books  swamped 
the  Grant  Library. 

Thus  in  1959  BYU  began  a 
new  library.  The  new  building 
is  part  of  the  third  major  build- 
ing surge  in  the  history  of  the 
university. 

THE  FIRST  CAME  after  sev- 
eral years  of  moving  around  in 
various  Provo  buildings.  In  1890 
the  Education  Bldg.,  currently 
in  use,  iniated  the  lower  cam- 
pus construction.  This  period 
proceeded  for  several  years  as  a 
Training  School,  and  the  College 
Hall  were  added. 

The  second  upsurge  came  in 
tlie  period  1910  to  1920.  This  in- 
cluded the  Maeser  Memorial,  a • 
mechanical  arts  building  (Brim- 
hall)  and  the  Grant  Library. 

THE  CURRENT  era  began  in 
the  late  1940’s  with  the  erection 
of  the  Joseph  Smith  Memorial. 

At  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony. Tuesday,  July  21,  1959 
at  11  a.m..  Dr.  Lyman  Tyler, 
the  BYU  director  of  libraries 
and  head  of  the  planning  com- 
mittee, outlined  the  history  of 
the  libraries,  from  Karl  Mae- 
ser’s  150  volume  library  to  1959. 

PRESIDENT  EARL  C.  Crock- 
ett said,  ‘‘This  building  is  sym- 
bolic of  better  days  ahead  aca- 
demically at  BYU.”  Marit  Garff, 
contractor,  said  the  building  was 
a fulfillment  of  Joseph  Smith’s 
visitn  of  people  who  work  with 
their  hands  and  faith. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  the  architect, 
depicted  the  modern  features  of 
the  new  building,  as  a conclus- 
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ion  to  the  ground-breaking  cer- 
emony. 

NOW  NEARING  completion, 
the  library  contains  260, (XW 
square  feet  of  floor  space — each 
of  the  five  floors  containing 
more  space  that  the  entire  floor 
space  of  the  Grant  Library. 

Into  the  building  have  gone 
2(XK)  yards  of  concrete,  1000  tons 
of  steel,  400  tons  of  air-con- 
ditioning chillers. 

ALMOST  RECTANGULAR, 
except  for  the  irregularity  on 
the  north  side  forming  a wide 
canopy  over  the  entrance,  the 


building  has  an  exterior  of  Az- 
tec motif  panels  done  in  Worm- 
wood walls  faced  with  precast 
stone  in  three  values  of  brown. 
Columns  are  placed  every  twen- 
ty-five yards. 

Sculptured  panels  on  both  ’ 
side  of  the  main  entrance  com- 
memorating the  Mormons  in- 
terest in  this  people  of  Ancient 
America,  were  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Dr.  Arnold  Fairbanks 
of  Salt  Lake. 

THE  FIRST  FLOOR  Contains 
a six  and  one  half  foot  over- 
hang by  cantilever  construction 


forming  a colonade  and  walk- 
way. 

Inside  walls  are  executed  in 
birch  of  fruitwood  color.  Volume 
capacity  is  1,000,000  books. 


suggested  load.  Course  cata- 
logues, registration  on  blanks 
and  book  lists  are  available  at 
the  Home  Study  Department  on 
campus. 

Home  Study  offers  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  further 
his  education  at  his  own  con- 
venience in  his  own  home.  It  is 
a means  of  self-improvement 
and  of  developing  iniative  and 
self-reliance,  according  to  Home 
Study  directors. 


PLAY  GOLF 

GRANDVIEW  MINIATURE 
GOLF  COURSE 
800  W.  and  Columbia  Lane 
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Home  Study  extends  campus 

by  Paul  Hoopes 

Home  study  is  one  way  that 
students  can  attend  Brigham 
Young  University  without  com- 
ing to  Provo.  And  with  the  cam- 
pus so  strung  out  Home 
Study  offers  an  economical  im- 
petus to  thrifty  students  who 
want  to  save  on  shoe  repair 
bills. 

HOME  STUDY  is  a depart- 
ment of  the  Adult  Education 
and  Extension  Services  which 
is  an  instruction-by-mail  pro- 
gram. It  extends  the  geograph- 
ical limits  of  BYU  campus  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  serv- 
ing 4,0(X)  students  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  program  both 
high  school  and  college  courses 
are  offered. 

THIS  PROGRAM  is  of  spec- 
ial interest  to  former  BYU  stu- 
dents who  find  it  impossible  to 
get  back  to  the  campus  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  It  is  also 
of  interest  to  those  who  want 
to  pick  up  additional  hours  of 
credit  or  have  scheduling  con- 
flicts. 

A Home  Study  course  con- 
sists of  a series  of  lessons  in 
which  students  are  assigned 
reading,  studies,  problems  and 
investigations,  together  with  a 
list  of  questions  based  on  a text 
or  texts,  and  directions  for  a 
written  report. 

STUDENTS  MAY  register  for 
Home  Study  courses  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  but  regularly 
enrolled  students  will  need  the 
permission  of  their  dean.  No 
more  than  two  Home  Study 
courses  are  allowed  at  one  time, 
with  just  one  course  being  the 
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ATTENTION 

STUDENTS 

Get  your  free  photo  sitting  at 
the  BYU  Photo  Studio.  Only  30 
more  free  sittings  remain.  Prints 
of  free  poses  available  at  regular 
prices.  Make  your  appointment 
now.  Call  Ext.  2017  or  drop  in  at 
276  Eyring  Science  Center. 


How  to 
Judge  the 
Value  of 
Your 
Summer 
Universe 


H, 


. ave  you  ever  judged  the  value  of  your  Sum- 
mer Universe?  What  it  actually  means  to  you? 
Then,  let’s  pause  a second  and  analj'^ze  its  true 
value. 

Right  from  the  very  first  page  to  the  last, 
your  Summer  Universe  is  filled  with  all  the  latest 
news  about  your  university.  Also,  there’s  sports 
coverage.  For  the  coed,  there  are  features  that 
appeal  whether  it’s  fashion  . . . social  events  . . . 
study  or  a dozen  other  interests.  Too,  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  find  “Peanuts”  entertaining. 
Advertisements  aid  you  in  wise  buying  habits. 
In  ail  these  and  many  other  fields,  you’ll  find  this 
a complete  newspaper  ...  a newspaper  that  be- 
comes a personal  affair  the  minute  it  arrives. 
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American  writers,  critics 
review  author  Hemingway 


New  York  Times  Service 

Following  are  estimates  of 
Ernest  Hemingway's  work  by 
writers. 

JAMES  TIIIUBLK,  author 
and  playwright  — Hemingway 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  century. 
It  was  once  said  accurately  of 
him  that  his  contribution  to  lit- 
erature was  a certain  clarifica- 
tion of  the  English  language. 

Of  himself,  he  once  said,  "the 
thing  to  do  is  last  and  get  your 
work  done.”  I met  him  only 
once,  and  we  went  over  to  Tim 
Costello’s  and  had  a wonderful 
time  and  become  brothers. 

THERE  ISN'T  any  American 
writer  to  whom  the  news  of  his 
death  will  not  be  a terrible 
blow.  He  was  certainly  the  most 
imitated  of  them  all. 

John  Dos  Passos,  author — He 
was  one  of  the  best  of  our  time. 
I believe  his  original  short  sto- 
ries will  certainty  last.  He  was 
a great  stylist  and  magnificent 
writer.  I am  sure  that  all  of  his 
work  that  I have  read  will  stand 
up. 

AIjEREI)  KAZIN,  author  ind 
critic— Probably  no  other  -Amer- 
ican writer  of  our  time  has  set 
such  a stamp  on  modern  litera- 
ture. Hemingway  wasi  one  of 
our  true  poets.  He  gdve  a whole 
new  dimensioh  to-  English  prose 
by  making  it  almost  as  exact  as 
poetry,  by  making  every  word 
sound,  by  reaching  for  those 
places  of  the  imagination  where 
the  word  and  the  object  are  one. 

VAN  WVCK  BROOKS,  auth- 
or, literary  historian  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  I.etters-  His  des- 
tiny has  been  to  symbolize  an 
age  of  unparalleled  violence  as 
no  other  American  has  symbol- 
ized it.  He  was  in  his  way  a typ- 
ical American,  and  there  was 
something  permanently  adoles- 
cent about  him  that  .stood  for  a 
certain  Immaturity  In  the  Amer- 
ican mind. 

He  was  a Twentieth-Century 
Mark  Twain  as  he  was  also  a 
Twentieth-Century  Byron,  but 
he  was  unquestionably  a great 
writer,  a great  artist  in  prose. •_ 

ARCHIBALD  MacLeish,  poet 
and  playwright  He  was  a mas- 
ter of  English  pro.se,  the  great 
stylist  of  his  generation. 

He  has  an  English  idiom  of 
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hls  own,  which  imposed  itself 
by  its  own  validity  on  his  con- 
temporaries. Like  all  true  idi- 
oms It  was  an  idiom  of  the  hum- 
an spirit,  not  of  the  language 
alone.  Writers  in  other  tongues 
were  influenced  almost  as  much 
as  those  who  wrote  in  English. 
Hemingway  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
time  and  gave  it  an  equivalent 
in  words. 


Proper  vision 
helps  prevent 
car  accidents 

"The  main  cause  for  traffic 
accidents  is  that  people  don’t 
look  where  they  ai-e  going,” 
said  Capt.  Leonard  E.  Christen- 
sen, in  charge  of  Security  and 
Traffic  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, last  spring. 

People  do  one  of  two  things, 
he  said.  They  just  don’t  look  at 
all,  or  If  they  do  look  they  don't 
look  properly.  Failure  to  look 
properly  and  keep  a good  look- 
out is  one  of  the  major  causes 
for  traffic  accidents.  Speaking 
about  dirvers  who  fail  in  watch- 
ing the  road,  Capt.  Christensen 
said,  “They  look  in  one  place 
and  don’t  see  anything  else.” 

Since  most  of  the  accidents 
•are  caused  by  failure  to  keep  a 
proper  lookout,  Capt.  Christen- 
sen thinks  that  the  new  driver’s 
training  program  at  BYU,  which 
teaches  a type  of  program 
where  students  learn  correct 
vision  habits,  is  “very  good."  It 
teaches  the  .students  to  look 
“high  up"  on  the  windshield 
and  keep  their  “eyes  moving,” 
he  said. 

Because  this  type  of  training 
could  help  prevent  many  high- 
way and  traffic  accidents,  Capt. 
Christensen  believes  that  it 
should  be  widely  adopted.  It 
should  be  taught  in  every  driv- 
er's education  course  through- 
out the'  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, required  of  all  applicants' 
for  driver's  licenses  and  spon- 
sored by  various  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  he  said. 

This  instruction  might  make 
people  more  aware,  then,  of  the 
importance  of  “keeping  their 
eyes  oir  the  road”  and  help  elim- 
inate traffic  accidents,  he  con- 
cluded. 
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WASHINGTON  — The  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  report- 
ed ready  today  to  brave  the 
wrath  of  Nationalist  China  and 
establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet-sponsored  Mon- 
golian Peoples’  Republlc- 

OFFKTAL  sources  said  prep- 
arations were  being  made  to 
send  a U.  S,  mission  to  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Ulan  Bator  to  agrw 
on  the  level  of  representation  in 
each  country. 

The  U,  S.  decision  is  expected 
to  spark  strong  criticism  from 
some  congressmen,  who  back 
Nationalist  China's  contention 
that  Communist  Outer  Mongol- 
ia is  not  an  independent  coun- 
try but  a Russian  satellite  or 
territory  rightly  belonging  to 
the  Chinese. 

THE  U.  S.  ambassador  to  Na- 
tionalist China,  Everett  Drum- 
right,  who  is  coming  home  this 
week  for  “routine  consulta- 
tions,” has  repeatedly  urged  the 
State  Department  t»  delay  ac- 


ently  supported  a group,  liead- 
ed  by  Undersecretary  Chester 
Bowles,  who  urged  the  step  as 
a way  to  get  a listening  post  in 
Communist  Asia  and  win  Afri- 
can sympathy  by  eliminating 
Russian  objections  at  Maure- 
tania. 


NATIONALIST  China,  whlchl 
still  holds  a seat  on  the  U.  N.f 
Security  Council,  has  said 
would  use  its  veto  to  block  Moi 
golla's  U.  N.  admission.  Ev 
so,  the  United  States  appear 
determined  to  take  steps  to  clai 
ify  its  position. 


tion. 

He  has  reported  that  his  re- 
lations with  President  Chiang 
Kaishek  have  become  almost  im- 
possible because  of  tension  on 
the  Mongolian  issue  and  Nat- 
ionalist resentment  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  Red  China  being  ad 
mitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

THE  QUESTION  of  possible 
U.  S.  relations  with  Outer  Mon- 
golia stems  from  Russia’s  refus- 
sal  at  the  last  U.  N.  General 
Assembly  to  admit  the  new  Af- 
rican nation  of  Mauretania  un- 
less Outer  Mongolia  also  was 
admitted. 

The  State  Department  is  still 
split  on  the  wisdom  of  the  move. 
But  President  Kennedy  appar- 
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How  to  give  him  4 years  of 
college  for  the  price  of  3 


Give  him  his  chance  at  America’s  opportunities. 
He  needs  a peaceful  world  to  grow  in.  Every  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond  you  buy  helps  assure  peace  by 
keeping  our  country  strong. 


If  your  money  and  your  young-i 
ster  grew  up  together,  it  would 
certainly  help  meet  college 
costs,  wouldn’t  it?  That’s  ex- 
actly how  it  works  when  you 
save  for  his  education  with  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds.  For  example, 
if  you  start  with  $6.25  a week 
when  he’s  2 or  3,  you’ll  have 
put  in  $4900  when  he  reaches 
college  age.  Then  cash  the 
Bonds  as  you  need  them,  and 
you’ll  get  back  about  $6900  — 
enough  for  a fair  share  of  4 
years  at  State. 


WHY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONOS  ARE 
SUCH  A GOOD  WAY  TO  SAVE 

You  can  save  automatically  on 
the  Payroll  Savings  Plan,  or 
buy  Bonds  at  any  bank  • You 
now  earn  3M%  to  maturity, 
more  than  ever  before  • 
You  invest  without  risk  under 
a U.  S.  Government  guarantee 
• Your  Bonds  are  replaced  free 
if  lost  or  stolen  • You  can  get 
your  money  with  interest  any- 
time you  want  it  • You  save 
more  than  money— you  buy 
shares  in  a stronger  America. 


You  save  more  than  money  with  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
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